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THE TASTE OF POLITICS IN RESEARCH 


In order to clarify where the writing which follows is 
leading, let me say that there are, as | see it, two major 
"“chapters'' which require attention in this large area carved 
out as the political character of HRRC. The first chapter, 
what follows here, deals with questions related to research, 
per se. Limitations of time, interest and competence prompt 
me to skip or treat lightly certain areas while dealing with 
some others in considerable detail. So the definition of 
research or human resources research, the kinds of pressures 
on researchers, the nature of academic community and the 
research interests of bodies other than HRRC and the government 
will receive sketchy treatment, at least in this preliminary 
draft. The three areas to receive extended attention in this 
"chapter® are (1) the scientific study of man (the nature of 
social science research), (2) applied versus pure research, 
and (3) the question of academic freedom. 

The second large chapter or section to be pieced to- 
gether at a later date will discuss the Research Council with 
emphasis on organizational, structural and relational problems 
rather than on the content or nature of research, as such. 

Although ! have attempted to show in an earlier paper 
how questions concerning the content, form and nature of 
research relate to the "core'' concern (HRRC's political role), 
it might be well to set forth something of that argument again 
in defence of the relevance of all that follows. 
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It is, of course, obvious that the "findings" of social 
research may at any time prove politically supportive or 
embarrassing to those adherents of a given political persua- 
sion. Discovery of the existence of inadequate services or a 
complete lack of services which could be traced to the politi- 
cal values of the party-in-government would, for example, 
prove politically embarrassing and place all such research 
under public concern and scrutiny. While it is true that the 
"facts'' which research “'unearths'' may become political "hot 
potatoes,'' what is not quite so readily appreciated is that 
oftentimes it is the development of research questions which 
is implicitly and potentially politically explosive. Again, 
as an example, if we were to set two research proposals side 
by side, the first designed to investigate the degree of suc- 
cessful performance of various political institutions, the 
second to investigate the influence of home environment on the 
performance of grade one school children, the odds are highly 
in favor of "unwelcome" political issues arising in the first 
proposal rather than the second. So it is that not only do 
the results of research have an implication politically, but 
decisions as to what is to be researched also have definite 
political ramifications, or at least potential implications. 
Finally, research is politically relevant not only in what it 
finds and in what it questions but also in how it investigates. 

The Research Council has already had brought to its 


attention the work of two social scientists at the April, 1969, 
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symposium (Peter Boothroyd and Gordon W. Russell) that points 
to the importance of how investigation is conducted. Peter 
Boothroyd provided examples of a dissatisfied and disillusioned 
citizenry constantly subjected to social research which seem- 
ingly bore no fruit.! Mr. Russell pointed to the importance 

of approaching those who are to be the object of research by 
way of appropriate channels and, then, with considerable under- 
standing and delicacy.? Relatedly, the tendency to research 
certain segments of society more than others (lower classes, 
ethnic or underprivileged minorities, for example) may arise 
not only because of a concern for uncovering knowledge which 
would prove to be beneficial for such underprivileged groupings, 
but also because whatever indignities are involved in lengthy 
and personal questionnaires, the disclosure of politically and 
socially "useful'' information, undue repetitions of surveys 

and studies, would likely be shunned by more privileged seg- 
ments of the community. And, it often happens that researchers 
share certain values of propriety and decorum with the more 
privileged which may work against critical and determined 
inquiries into the life of the latter citizenry. tn fact, 
researchers may have to become conscious of the extent to which 


‘See his 'The Use of Human Resources Research," back- 
ground paper prepared for A Symposium on Social Opportunity in 
Alberta, HRRC, Edmonton, April 9-11, 1969, p. 2. 


2Gordon W. Russell, "Some Ethical and Research Considera- 
tions in Social Investigations,'' paper prepared for the Sympo- 
sium on Social Opportunity, Edmonton, April 9-11, 1969, p. 8. 
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their techniques or methodologies are what they are because 
they do not properly appreciate and respect the dignity of 
those under observation. 

Professor Russell goes so far as to urge that HRRC 
closely scrutinize 

the interpersonal procedures planned by those 

seeking research funding. Indeed, |! view such 

scrutiny in the light of ethical criteria as 

having a clear priority over design and theore- 

tical criteria of acceptance. 

The question now becomes not just a matter of discussing 
who is studied, and hence related to social propriety and the 
researcher's value system, but also the way people are approached 
and treated -- either as mere objects of study or as dignified 
human beings. The spate of studies in some underprivileged 
areas could be interpreted as being as much the result of a 
lack of a sense of dignity on the part of social scientists 
for such persons (given academic interests) as it is a concern 
to discover knowledge which might aid in the enhancement of 
their dignity. 

The reader may wish to know how the emphasis described 
above relates to the poltttcal question or the political nature 
of research. The how of research is related to the political 
in the same way as the what of research was found to be related. 


How we research may become a political embarrassment just as 


what we research may. How we research may be as 





3Russell, eee BOE 
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politically questionable as the what of research. A political 
actor might wish to know why social scientists study in any 
given manner -- observer participation, for example. In the 
case of an observer participant such a researcher might be 
identified with those persons being "investigated.'' He might 
appear, for instance, to be something more than a "researcher." 
tie may look more like an active educator, counsellor, community 
development officer or even an "outside professional agitator." 
"Why spend government funds on that kind of involvement?" some- 
one might ask. 

Decisions as to how we research will also help define 
what we research. If, for example, we had concluded that it 
was indiscreet or even undignified to promote further study of 
a particular kind (as perhaps should have happened with surveys 
in New Haven years ago!), this would arise because we are 
asking questions about how we research, how often we should 
question people, what effect that research has on those exa- 
mined and how we are to approach and treat people. 

The how of research can foster questions as to what we 
research in yet quite a different manner. The how question 
might promote different world views or perspectives on man and 
on social science and therefore change, to some considerable 
degree, the kinds of questions being asked and the kinds of 
research approaches and proposals being made. For these 
reasons, ! offer a lengthy and admittedly tangential discus- 


sion of what | believe to be an important dimension to, and 
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understanding of, social science research. The extended dis- 
cussion to follow (On the Scientific Study of Man) is designed 
to delineate something of the rationale which lies behind my 
contention that the how and nature of research is extremely 
relevant to HRRC's political character. 

! reluctantly admit that the lengthy argument to follow 
can be skipped by the reader who wishes to accept as given the 
nature of social science research and to move directly to 
questions as to how different kinds of research in HRRC may 


color our political role and relationships. 
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On the Scetentific Study of Man 

(This section constitutes a brief summary of the argu- 
ments of a much lengthier paper. The full paper could likely 
serve as an appendix to the completed study on HRRC's politi- 
cal role. I! would be happy to make copies available of ''0On 
the Scientific Understanding of Man and His Politics" to any- 
one who might be interested.) 

The kinds of questions which prompt the writing of this 
section ask not only whether a scientific study of man is 
possible but also whether it is desirable. There is an impor- 
tant difference between the possibility and the desirability 
of such study. Desirability will depend upon what we under- 
stand by science, how broadly we define or view it. 

Many have argued that there are certain dimensions 
involved in understanding man and his social environment that 
make the application of the scientific method (as known in the 
physical sciences) totally inappropriate or inadequate. The 
arguments to follow will examine a few such alleged stumbling 
blocks: empathy, participation and man's purposefulness. Most 
illustrations will consider man's political life: man as a 
political creature. 

What we face, then, is a number of social scientists 
and philosophers of science like Quentin Gibson (The Logic of 
Soetal Inqutry) who argue, for example, that man's purposeful 
behavior -- his intentions and reasons -- have been too long 


viewed as making any cause and effect analysis of social 
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phenomena inappropriate. The reasons man behaves may be totally 

removed from the causes surrounding a particular event. It 

is, supposedly, the inability to abstract likenesses from 

human purposefulness and make generalizations or universal 

laws or explanations of such likenesses which would make the 

scientific study of man impossible. A man like Quentin Gibson 

views abstraction as a process of distinguishing features: a 

selection of likenesses or differences. Features are not to 

be confused as parts or chunks of the whole. Features are, 

rather, the almost endless possible relationships and dimen- 

sions to human behavior and social activity. By stressing 

both like and unlike features we are able to say that investi- 

gation into individual reasons (albeit very different ones at 

times) may be a form of abstraction not unlike that performed 

in other scientific endeavors. Reasons throw light on pur- 

poses and ends -- they serve as explanations. 4 
Similarly, it is argued that empathy need not be an 

extra-scientific dimension of understanding found in social 

studies but not in natural science. For empathy, according to 

Gibson, is simply a more efficient means of evidence gathering. 

The observer is simply in an advantageous position to gather 

evidence, for example, in the midst of some primitive tribe 

observing ''the daily round of inconspicuous activities." 


‘Quentin Gibson, The Logie of Social Inquiry (London: 
Routledge and Kegan, 1960), pp. 7-9, 29-40. 


- 


2Gibson, p. 51. 
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In short, by reducing empathy, purposeful behavior and involve- 
ment in social life to the predominant scientific world view of 
detached objectivity in physical life, the potential forces for 
a radical re-examination of the nature of all scientific 
inquiry are snuffed out at birth. 

It is within the context of such ready dismissals of 
the revolutionary significance of empathy and participation 
that the first of the important theories |! wish to describe 
is related. Werner Heisenberg's principle of indeterminacy or 
uncertainty destroys any distinction that would proffer parti- 
cipation in social but not in physical or natural phenomena, 
but in such a way as to produce a new and wider interpreta- 
tion of science. 

The is HE eaten of indeterminacy arose out of the dis- 
covery that it was impossible to measure both position and 
velocity of microphysical particles, and consequently the 
whole process of cause and effect determinacy broke down. 
Relatedly, neither position nor velocity of molecular particles 
could be observed without affecting one or the other. Ifa 
physicist wishes to observe position, he must be prepared to 
"control'’ velocity and vice versa. "Every process of observa- 
tion produces a large disturbance.!'6 And, in fact, pressing 


too hard for the understanding of one variable results in the 


Everner Heisenberg, The Phystctst'’s Conception of 
Nature (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1958), p. 15. 
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loss of the other. Such findings eventually convinced Heisenberg 
that science ceased to speak for nature and "reality" itself 

but rather for man and his observation of reality. ‘Man 
increasingly confronts himself alone,'' says Heisenberg. The 
"buildingstones of matter,'' once "held to be the last objec- 

tive reality,'' are no longer considered "in themselves" since 
"they defy all forms of objective location in space and time." 
Physics no longer paints a picture of nature but rather "'a 
picture of our relationships with nature.!/ 

Heisenberg's principle ends any clear distinction 
between participation in social science as against natural 
science. The ground of understanding is prepared so that 
empathy and participation can be seen to be the revolutionary 
dimension to all human learning. 

The second important principle closely related to 
Heisenberg's was Niels Bohr's principle of complementarity. 
By being used alternatively, perhaps in different situations 
and under different conditions, both wave and particle or 
quantum theories of light could be used to explain the same 
or related phenomena. The complementarity of two seemingly 
opposing theories of light employed alternatively has become 
a break-through in human understanding in physics. The prin- 
ciple can be applied as well to social science, for example, 


to our understanding of the natural causes and human reasons 


7Heisenberg, p. 24. 
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involved in the same event, or to the social funettons and 
human purposes in the same society or Institution. °® 
The third major source of new thinking which | wish to 
apply to the questions at hand is Michael Polanyi's view of the 
tacit dimension to human knowledge. Polanyi argues that ''we 
know more than we can tell.'' We can ''recognize'' a friend's 
face and yet be unable to describe the separate features of 
that face. A comprehension of the whole, therefore, is dif- 
ferent from a knowledge of the sum of its parts, just as three 
gallons of water and three of alcohol do not add up to six 
gallons of fluid.? Had we never seen a frog, no sum of the 
parts of one would offer an understanding of what a frog is. 
In fact, we recognize the parts of a frog, machine, perhaps 
an HRRC staff meeting because of our prior knowledge of the 
whole complex of relationships. 
Similarly, the creative process of ''seeing a problem" 
is to see something that is hidden: ''to have an intimation 
of the coherence of hitherto uncomprehended particulars." 
The formulation of a problem, therefore, and the acceptance 


as true of discoveries contingent upon its formulation involves 


8see for further examples Bohr's essay, ''Quantum 
Physics and Philosophy -- Causality and Complementarity," in 
Niels Bohr, Essays 1958/1962 on Atomte Phystes and Human 
Knowledge (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1963). 


QHenry Margenau, Open Vistas: Phtlosophical Perspec- 
tives of Modern Science (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1961), p. 64. 
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a commitment of ourselves ''to a belief in all these as yet 
undisclosed, perhaps, as yet unthinkable, consequences.''!9 
What is determined to be worthy of investigation by the scien- 
tist becomes a decision based on fundamental convictions 
about the nature of things. 

It is at this point that Abraham Maslow's stress on 
the psychological health of the scientist gains significance. 
Maslow argues that many researchers have either deficiency 
or defensive needs while others are moved by growth or coping 
mechanisms. The search for knowledge, Maslow claims, can be 
merely an anxiety-allaying procedure concerned with need- 
reduction.!! But once personal problems are being resolved, 
"we can get truly interested in the world for its own sake." 
In short, psychological health produces a better knower. 

A part of this psychological health is knowing one's 
self and honestly coming to grips with one's strengths and 


shortcomings. Such experiential knowledge which may contain 


MOnj chael Polanyi, The Tacit Dimension (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Company, 1966), pp. 21-23. 


'laAbraham H. Maslow, The Psychology of Setence: A 
Reconnaissance (New York: Harper and Row, 1966). Maslow 
claims that all the words associated with scientific investi- 
gation -- "prediction, control, rigor, certainty, exactness, 
preciseness, neatness, orderliness, lawfulness, quantification, 
proof, explanation, validation, reliability, rationality, 
organization, etc. -- are all capable of being pathologized 
when pushed to the extreme. . . . The merely cautious knower, 
avoiding everything that could produce anxiety (the wild, 
crazy, loose, uncontrolled, puzzling, guessing, fantastic, 
playful) is partially blind. The world that he is able to 
know is smaller than the world that the strong man can know." 
PAa 30-32. 
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elements of fearlessness, ego-transcendence, honesty, unself- 
ishness and dedication precedes spectator knowledge and breeds 
one's effectiveness as an "instrument of knowledge." 

Empathy, therefore, rests upon the experiential know- 
ledge and psychological health Maslow speaks about -- an 
honest, objective gathering of empirical evidence where, as 
Q. Gibson states, one does not substitute the taste of straw- 
berries for the pain of the pinprick. But the kind of prior 
emphasis on experiential knowledge is not the emphasis that 
Q. Gibson, Robert Brown (Zxzplanation tn Soctal Setence) and 
so many social scientists and philosophers of science stress. 
So if we are to arrive at a better position from which to 
question the predominant views of social science, we ought to 
tie Maslow's comments to one further concept of Polanyi's: 
that of "indwelling." 

Polanyi claims that tacit knowing implies an indwelling 
within the subject matter. One, in a sense, dwells in the 
whole of the matter being understood and so in some sense is 
embraced by the entire subject. We do not explain higher 
level developments in terms of lower. For example, the physics 
and chemistry of brickbuilding, the technique of bricklaying, 
the art of architecture and city planning cannot entertain 
the explanation of any higher level by a lower. But we do 
employ the lower level particulars within the context of our 
attentton to higher level realities, problems, experiences, 


etc. ‘'We know each level by interiorizing its particulars 
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and mentally performing the integration which constitutes 


pr ul2 


Instead of observing (particulars) in them- 

selves, we may be aware of them in their bearing 

on the comprehensive entity which they constitute. 

lt brings home to us that it is not by looking 

at things, but by dweiting in them, that we under- 

stand their joint meaning. |! 
Indwelling, therefore, is something more than empathy; it 
underlies alZZ observation. As a part of all observation "from 
the minimum of indwelling, exercised in a physical observation, 
we move without a break to the maximum of indwelling which is 
a total commitment."14 tt is interesting to consider the 
effect of undue attention given to particulars -- for example, 
the paralysis which might set in if a concert pianist were to 
focus attention on the movement of his fingers. Polanyi admits 
that if attention to particulars is later interiorized it 
may increase knowledge, but he deems it more likely that 
“meticulous detailing may obscure beyond recall a subject 
like history, literature or philosophy." 

Polanyi points to what he believes to be a fundamental 


fallacy -- the ‘belief that, since particulars are more tangible, 


their knowledge offers a true conception of things." 


\2Michael Polanyi, "Science and Man's Place in the 
Universe," in Setence as a Cultural Foree, Harry Woolf (ed.) 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1964), pp. 70-71. 

V3polanyi, Tactt Dimension, pp. 17-18. 


VApolanyt, "Science and Man's Place," pp. 70-71. 
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The declared aim of modern science is to establish 

a strictly detached, objective knowledge. Any 

falling short of this ideal is accepted only as a 

temporary imperfection, which we must aim at eli- 

minating. But suppose that tacit thought forms 

an indispensable part of all knowledge, then the 

ideal of eliminating all personal elements of 

knowledge would, in effect, aim at the destruction 

of all knowledge. The ideal of exact science would 

turn out to be fundamentally misleading and pos- 

sibly a source of devastating fallacies. 

Rather than attempting to argue that empathy, sympathy, 
participation or involvement, purposeful behavior and imagina- 
tion are really not all that different from the usual forms 
of scientific evidence-gathering in the physical realm, the 
concepts of tacit knowing and indwelling attempt to incorpor- 
ate all of the above within themselves and make such means of 
knowledge-gaining essential to all realms of science, social 
and natural. tn other words, instead of trying to argue that 
there is really no difference between natural and social 
science and no stumbling blocks to the applications of the 
former to the latter, we should see in the creative ways of 
understanding man and his social milieu some indication of how 
all of reality is understood: ways which have previously gone 
without proper recognition. When Gibson, Brown, and others 
argue that empathy, for example, is essentially a classical 
form of evidence-gathering, save for a better position, the 


result of such an argument is that we have an all too simple 


view of the whole dimension of human understanding. Scientific 


VaPolanyi, Tacit Dimension, pp. 19-20. 
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abstraction is to be understood, therefore, not just as a 
selection of features from the whole but as abstraction based 
on prtor expertence of the whole. 

Empathy makes a difference not just because of an 
advantageous posttion for gathering evidence but because of a 
"caring" relationship -- a qualitative or moral difference. 

In the way that Maslow talks about the mature and healthy 
knower (arising out of empathy and participation or involve- 
ment) we have what he calls a "“helpful'! dimension to under- 
Standing. We are, most of us, probably aware of drug addicts 
or problem drinkers who say of certain persons that they 
"really know" the problem and only they can "really help." 
Most of those who "really know'' have shared the problem and 
care for those who now face it. Maslow goes on to argue that 
perhaps alZ knowledge is related to such a caring relationship 
if only to the extent that we can speak of a "love for" or 
"interest in'' subjects and problems even by astronomers or 
chemists. 16 

The dimension of understanding to which we refer is 
also characterized by trust. Margaret Mead has said of her 
own field, ‘Anthropological research does not have subjects. 
We work with informants in an atmosphere of trust and mutual 


respect." !7 


16mMaslow, pp. 108-109. 


\7Margaret Mead, ‘Research with Human Beings: A Model 
Derived from Anthropological Field Practice,'' Daedalus 
(Spring, 1969), p. 361. 
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The observer in Quentin Gibson's tribal society who 
observes the inconspicuous activities of the daily round, 
therefore, does so in large measure because he trusts and is 
trusted, he exhibits concern and sees the meanings and impor- 
tance (a tacit dimension) and behaves ethically, consequently 
perceiving and understanding reiationships that cannot other- 
wise be comprehended. 

One short note on "detachment" may be in order bepoes 
we draw this section to a close. Heisenberg, the reader may 
recall, claims that men see that reality which results out of 
their decisions as to what it is they wish to observe. Or we 
are constantly grasping and shaping reality, as Paul Tillich 
preferred to say. In fact, "we transform reality according to 
the way we see it, and we see reality according to the way we 
transform it."18 


Our interest and emotion, therefore, become vehicles 


for perceiving knowledge. ''Reason is like a light which by 
its own inner force can move nowhere. tt must be carried in 
order to move .'!!9 Interest and emotion become such carriers. 


The content (reason) is not, therefore, necessarily emotional; 
but nothing is moved, transmitted and received cognitively 


without emotion. Detachment, therefore, is a condition of a 


18paul Tillich, Septematie Theology, Vol. | (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1951), p. 76. 


WGHans J. Morgenthau, Setentifie Man Versus Power 
Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946), p. 155. 
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prior cognitive union. It is informative to note that Asiatics 
take the unifying, healing, transforming powers of knowledge 

as a matter of course. "Their problem -- never completely 
solved -- is the element of distance, not that of union. 
(T)here are levels in man's bodily, psychic and mental consti- 
tution which can and must be grasped by (detachment). But 

this is neither the way of knowing human nature nor is it the 
way of knowing any individual personality in past or pfevent, 
including one's self 129 

It should be clearly stated that Tillich's discussion 
is included here to throw the concerns of socialscientists 
regarding detached analysis into proper perspective. No 
alternative method of understanding man is intended or offered. 
But what is intended is that we must recognize that our scien- 
tific study of man can involve considerably more than detached 
value-free analysis, and must involve more, if we are to 
understand ourselves and our social and political lives. 

To re-evaluate the place and importance of detachment 
and objectification as we have done above ought to raise for us 
the question of verification and the validation of our under- 
Standings. If we remember that verification is rooted in 
experiential knowledge, there is probably not too great a 
problem here. Maslow offers us the case of the man who talks 


of having viewed an "unheard of"! animal in the midst of a 


20Ti 1lich, p. 98. 
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desert. Verification demands the right of other people to see 
that animal for themselves; hence, as Mastow points out, such 
a right is what verification is all about: i.e. an extension 
of "see for yourself."'21 The validation of many experiences 
(say, of "knowing'! a political leader's meanings, reasons, 
intentions and values) may come to fruition only in "the life- 
process itself''; thatecis, over time "it fits.22 Verification 
may also take the form of the tlluminatton of, let us say, 
political figures in past or present. 
It is of the utmost importance to bear in mind that 
all processes of verification measure findings against “esta- 
blished truths'' and that established truths and, in fact, all 
existing knowledge and means of proof, must be subject to yet 
larger truths. Otherwise, the profound skepticism which denies 
this view would destroy the very love of truth upon which the 
scientific community is built. Polanyi argues this point by 
stating: 
The method of disbelieving every proposition which 
cannot be verified by definitely prescribed opera- 
tions would destroy all natural science and it 
would destroy, in fact, belief in truth and in the 
love of truth itself which is the condition of 
free thought. The method leads to complete meta- 
physical nihilism and thus denies the basis for 
any universally significant manifestation of the 
human mind. 
2Imaslow, p. 70. 
22Ti lich, p. 102. 


23Michael Polanyi, Setence, Faith and Society (London, 
1946), p. 62. 
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Consequently, profound and critical reflection on what 
we know to be science or scientific procedure; on what one 
does, or how one thinks and functions, as a scientist; ought 
to be a constant endeavor. Such knowledge ought always to be 
reappraising its roots and Bare celts its understanding of 
itself: a philosophical task of great significance. This 
reappraisal is precisely what Heisenbcg, Bohr, Polanyi, and 
Maslow have set out to do. Their success as scientists com- 
bined with the revolutionary vitality to their thought ought 
to be cause for careful soul-searching on the part of the rest 
of us, whatever our scientific discipline. 

As we conclude this section, then, we are left with 
questions of direction and moral or ethical responsibility. 
The responsibilities which face us are (1) the philosophical 
task of reflecting on science and the nature of research and 
(2) the deetstons that each of us must make as to what we 
want to know, why we want to know it and how we are to come to 
know it. Decisions on the "what," "why," "how! questions will 
determine the direction scientific endeavors take. Once again, 
then, we become responsible for those directions. 

Perhaps the point which is more closely related to what 
| have attempted to argue here, however, is that the principles 
of uncertainty and complementarity plus the notion of tacit 
knowledge remind us at every stage that we (researchers) are 
actors; that we cannot avoid our "indwelling" relationship to 


the world of nature, man, or politics we seek to understand. 
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And we will by how we answer those questions of direction; we 
will by what we choose to study, and how and why we choose 
to study it -- we will reshape our politics; we will refashion 


our world -- for better or worse... 
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Applted Versus Pure Research 
| want now to make one or two brief comments on "applied" 
as against "pure'' or "basic'' social science research. In the 
comments on academic freedom to follow this particular section, 
! will discuss the significance of knowledge as a product 
belonging to the world of scholarship. Here, |! wish to emphasize 
the difference between knowledge for the sake of knowledge and 
knowledge for its practical applications: its utility. In 
the section on academic freedom | attempt to delineate the 
freedom to conduct research even when its usefulness is not 
clearly foreseeable or when it has implications which go beyond 
Alberta. Consequently, there is considerable overlap in these 
two discussions. The emphases are different, however, since 
the problem now under consideration is the utility, or helpful- 
ness, of knowledge versus knowledge for its own sake. 
Undoubtedly, most social scientists hope that their 

research may at least lead, even if in the very long run, to 
knowledge which is useful, helpful and significant. Let it 
be said here and now that concerns to make knowledge useful or 
helpful need not be in any way contrary to the discovery of 
truth. The discovery of truth may depend more on the maturity 
and freedom of the researcher (as we saw Maslow suggesting) 
than it does on whether the research is pure or dorukttectig’® 

24 Developmental studies would seem to begin just one step 
removed from the problem being raised here. That is, develop- 
mental studies are carefully designed projects of an applied 


research nature. They take much of what is argued here for 
granted. 
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The basic question ! wish to raise before moving on to 
problems of academic freedom is simply this: can there be or 
ought there to be pure research on social phenomena and in 
particular on human beings? 1! would claim that the more person- 
centered (as against social truce tees? is the pure research, 
the less morally defensible, empirically possible or desirable 
is the pure research. Pure research may mean many things. it 
may imply, for example, objectivity, detachment, value-free 
science and as it does so it employs the ''object'' under study 
as a means to other ends. That is, the "objects'' of study -- 
human beings -- are in a real sense subordinate to the develop- 
ment of theory, experiment, control, various forms of observa- 
tion, all of which are utility functions serving the purpose 
of the development of knowledge. In natural science such pro- 
cedures are morally acceptable and empirically desirable 
because ''things'' can legitimately be subordinated to the intrin- | 
sic worth of human knowledge. In the case of the study of 
men, however, the intrinsic worth is the subject matter itself 
-- persons, not knowledge. Knowledge about the object (man) 
is always less significant than the subject himself. 

Such an argument has great repercussions for an agency 
like HRRC. The argument is not intended to mean that we cannot 
study man analytically or that we cannot obtain knowledge about 
people. We can! And | am attempting throughout this chapter 
to argue in what way such scientific study can be desirably 


expanded. But such knowledge is always subservient to 
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personhood. Our relationship with various publics, including 
the government, is not one of a pure basic research institution 
confronting institutions which demand aeetieg research or the 
application of our pure research. Instead, all the research 
conducted by HRRC, in all its varying forms, is at least poten- 
tially of an applied nature, inasmuch as it takes the form of 
a tool subservient to the development of human resources, 
human potential or personhood. Perhaps the only exception to 
the above argument is evaluation studies or the researching of 
human resources research, but even here we may be faced with 
problems of establishing criteria for evaluation. Are statis- 
tical criteria, for example, the best or only indication of 
the "correctness"! and value of a given study? 

Both Research Council and Government could likely be 
in common agreement about this understanding of human resources 
research and its nature and purpose. Differences between the 
HRRC and the Alberta Government would arise as we began to 
weigh and consider the facts and criteria at our disposal. 
The kind of research being advocated here and throughout this 
chapter (emphasizing human dignity and sharing) would tend to 
bring the Research Council and its researchers into very close 
identification with the significance of research findings. We 
would tend to see as our responsibility a loyalty to the import 
of our findings, whatever they might be. Government, on the 
other hand, could conceivably share our sense of identification 


and responsibility and yet still take a stance seemingly out 
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of step with our concerns. For Government may be even closer 

to certain political realities like the practical hurdles to 

be overcome if the obvious thrust of certain research findings 

and recommendations is to be considered seriously or implemented. 
|! would like to make one or two brief comments on the 

question of the definition of research and the appreciation of 

the political character of various kinds of research, before 

moving into the area of academic freedom. 

1 find Anne-Marie Decore's distinction between research 
defined as to content on the one hand and as to form on the 
other most helpful. One can speak of such forms as (1) basic 
research, (2) descriptive research, (3) study of relevant 
prior research, (4) evaluative research and (5) developmental 
research. All such categories can be considered without 
regard to the content or social problems to be studied.2> It 
can be helpful in the same way to consider research in terms 
of means and eiseas Research can examine, for example, a 
situation undefined as to means and ends. (Basic and descrip- 
tive research might most obviously be of this variety, although 
the other forms mentioned above cannot be excluded completely.) 
Research can, of course, recommend various or alternative ends 


which someone else (government, for example) has responsibility 


25a. M, Decore, "Alberta Human Resources Research 
Council, Organizing for Research: A Systems Approach" (mimeo). 


26Richard E. DuWors, Comment on article by A. K. Davis, 
Human Organization (Spring, 1968), p. 81. 
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for choosing or implementing. Or research may suggest the 
results or consequences of employing certain ends. And there 
is no reason why research (albeit of a more political or 
philosophical nature) could not analyze political or social 
values, attitudes, goals or ends for purposes of redefining 
values and ends. Such a task would in part be logical-analytical 
but could as well be a moral or normative quest. 

All HRRC research is designed to bear, eventually, on 
the development of social policy and has, as a consequence, a 
political character. There is a sense, then, in which all forms 
of research, and whatever contents these forms embody, are 
political. Such research as could be deemed politically 
irrelevant would be that which is either of no interest or of 
no account in the eyes of political actors or its "findings" 
and/or recommendations are readily acceptable and easily imple- 
mented by such actors. But even this latter kind of research 
is political in the sense that we can say of it that it is 
politically irrelevant or politically acceptable. Furthermore, 
the political nature of irrelevant or readily acceptable, non- 
controversial research is most readily revealed when one con- 
siders that any research institution could produce only so 
much politically irrelevant research (basic or pure research) 
before the guns of political parties began to lower their 
sights in the institution's direction. One of the first tar- 
gets might well be established funds. The same institution 


could produce only so much agreeable, readily implemented 
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research before public outcries of "sell-out"! and ''gutless'"' 
would be heard. 

In all that has preceded | have attempted to argue the 
point that whatever we do and whatever we think as members of 
HRRC -- all that we do and think -- Ra a potential political 
dimension. The kind of research we carry on and the way we 
go about it may at any moment become a crucial factor in the 
Council's political role either because it changes Council- 
Government relationships or because it changes the contribution 
or effect of the Council on the social or political system 


generally. 
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oS: a 
Academic Freedom and Chotce of Research 

Undoubtedly, one of the first questions that arises for 
scholars in a discussion of Government-Research Council connec- 
tions is to what extent does or can government infringe upon 
the realm of academic freedom? If, as Richard E. Du Wors 
Suggests, governments try to pressure research agencies and 
employees to ''show progress" and to "produce," the research 
which succumbs to, or even coincides with, such pressures may 
well take on something of a "quick," "easy," "superficial" 


or ''bandwagon'' complexion. 


The interesting thing is that no government could afford 
to be too successful in its pressures on research agencies to 
"produce" or ''show progress" since no government desires to 
be publicly associated with the kind of hurried and harried 
research which might result from undue government pressure or 
periuedtee¢ But it should become the task of any research 
body to take tnto constderation all general political and 
specific governmental pressures on the kind of research it 
undertakes. Political pressures are, after all, one very real 
indication that certain social problems may exist and may 


require examination. It might be all too easy for a research 


27yu Wors, p.80. 
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A question which must be discussed in some detail in 
future is just what pressures operate. on-HRRC of the above-~ 
mentioned or other varieties. 
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institution to ignore or immediately react against all pol- 
itical pressures which came its way or to spurn all cabinet 
Suggestions for areas of research priority, if only on general 
principle. But if the research agency sees such pressures and 
Suggestions as one valid indicator of social need, it can in- 
corporate such forces along with other indicators in estab- 
lishing its research priorities. However cynical one may 
become concerning the parliamentary political system, the 
politician is still generally sensitive to some felt needs 
of his constituents. 

Given that researchers would refrain from rejecting 
political pressures out of hand, how is the final decision to 
be made as to what might be researched? Or, in the absence 
of government recommendations or political pressures generally, 
who or what determines research priorities? 

Our good friends, Gordon McIntosh and John Hudson, have 
suggested that the question of deciding: what research is to 
take place is related to whether that research is contracted 
out, arises as a result of Council grants, or is conducted 
within the research council by hired scholars.-> 

Contracted research would command a definition of 
research problems and setting of priorities by the staff of 
the Council (the Council, it should be understood, is always 


subject to an indeterminate number of influences of financial, 


29R. Gordon McIntosh and John Hudson, "Alberta HRRC: 
Some Organization Alternatives'' (mimeo). 
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personal, scholastic, social and governmental vintage). 

Again, in the case of research grants the Council staff 
is able to set research priorities by making grants available 
to those scholars who are doing what the Council wants done. 
However, in the case of grants the definttton of problems 
is left to the scholar who is the recipient of funds. 

Mcintosh and Hudson are likely correct in assuming that such 
funded research would tend to be much more related to scholarly 
or scientific concerns, i.e. filling knowledge gaps, than 

in coming to grips with felt social problems. 

When a research body hires a scholar the research or- 
ganization to a "'considerable degree'' commits itself to that 
scholar's projects, i.e. what he is "qualified to do and 
interested in pursuing.!!2° 

The liberty to pursue what one is qualified to do and 
interested in pursuing in research, no matter where it leads, 


31 


seems to be of the essence of academic freedom. 


aie is undoubtedly of great importance that we remember 
to comprehend academic freedom in the light of different soc- 
ieties or cultures. So the Soviet Union!s great physicist 
Andrei D. Sakharov speaks of a triple threat confronting freedom 
of thought -- from the opium of mass culture, from cowardly, 
egoistic, and narrow-minded ideologies, and from the ossified 
dogmatism of a bureaucratic oligarchy and its favorite weapon, 
ideological censorship. Progress, Coexistence and Intellectual 
Freedom (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1968), p. 29. 
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Such an independence on the part of scholars (allowing 
researchers to pursue those questions which they regard as 
basic) is productive of a diversity of outlooks on social 
phenomena promising the discovery of knowledge in all quarters. 
Peter Boothroyd hails the es ta bad shment of HRRC since it would 
tend to promote such independent research or at least research 
which would be ''defined by the less interest-bound criteria of 
scholarship than by the usefulness to the particular govern- 


p32 As one social scientist has put it, 


ment in powe 
"Scholars .. . have values and colleagues that make adherence 
to the widest truth possible their vested interest. It is 

the surrender of this vested interest that has rightly been 


33 


called la trahison des ecleres. 


The thrust of both the above statements is to emphasize 
the importance of the world of scholarship -- a kind of inter- 
national social science knowledge bank -- in contradistinction: 
to other potential concerns or interests, one of which would 
be political. The process of adding new knowledge to old 


is well outlined by Michael Polanyi in a statement which also 


Zz 
Boothroyd, p. 26. 


330, Wors, p. 81. 
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Stresses the significance of the researcher's interest. 


"Independence will safeguard originality which is 
the essence of progress in science; but there is an- 
other requirement which has to be sustained by the 
authority of scientific opinion over scientists. 

To form part of science, a statement of fact must 
not only be true, but also interesting, and, more 
particularly, interesting to science. Reliability, 
exactitude, counts as one of the factors contributing 
to scientific interest but it is not enough. Two 
further important factors enter into the assessment 
of scientific value. One is the way a new fact 
enters into the systematic structure of science, 
correcting or expanding this structure. The other 
factor is independent both of the reliability and 
systematic interest of a scientific discovery for it 
lies in its subject matter, as known before it was 
taken up by science;it consists in the intrinsic 

DR Ka colale AL interest of the matter, studied by 
science." 


| want to take up both emphases in Polanyi's quotation 
above: (1) knowledge as it contributes into "the systematic 
structured of science''; and (2) the tnterest of the subject 
matter. 

The kind of structural contribution which Polanyi des- 
cribes has also been referred to as "the published results 
(which) become part of the goods of the world of scholarships. 
Such contributions are of the essence of social science 
endeavour and are in keeping with the commitment to truth and 


the "intersubjectivity'' or mutual correction by one's peers 


BA Polanyi, C. Rogers, W. R. Coulson, Man and the 
Setence of Man (Columbus, Ohio: C. E. Merrill Publishing 
Company, 1968), pp. 22-23. 


355, Wors, p. 80. 
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in a discipline. But contributions to basic research or 
knowledge are not always likely to be welcomed by funding 
governmental bodies. Leaving aside for ehé moment the question 
as to the extent of, or justifiability of, basic as against 
applied research, it seems clear flat most political actors 
will take considerable convincing that a social science research 
agency has a priority in feeding some sort of international 
knowledge bank. 

We have had a clear indication of this kind of problem 
already in HRRC. At a Council meeting of May 23rd, the 
Deputy Minister of Education expressed some enthusiasms for 
the kind of knowledge (arising out of HRRC) which could be 
beneficial for all Canadian cities. The Provincial Premier's 
immediate and quietly forceful reply was to the effect that 
we are, of course, concerned with Alberta cities and Alberta 
problems, not urban problems in general. It may well be that 
major political actors like the Premier of Alberta can be 
convinced of the need for more general research by comparing 
the world of scholarship to the political world around him. 
Contributions to the world of scholarship by HRRC are ''feathers 
in a cap" of the Alberta Government. Knowledge which is 
beneficial not only to Alberta but to other parts of the world 
as well is obviously desirable and will, albeit incidentally, 
foster plenty of political capital for the government-sponsor. 


it seems unfortunately all too true, however, that there are 
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times when government will operate on too narrow an outlook 
and a social science research institute like HRRC will be forced 
to struggle to protect its opportunity to carry out basic 
research which feeds into the worid of scholarship. Loyalty 
to narrower provincial interests would tend to delimit the 
broader mandate that the world of scholarship prescribes for 
a research agency. A research council requires the freedom 
to pursue whatever is interesting (not just what is interesting 
to the Premier, the Government, or within the provincial 
context) because we can seldom predetermine which interests 
will turn out to be extremely fruitful and which will not. 
Alberta researchers are a part of the world-widescommunity of 
scholarship and scholars. Knowledge (whether basic or applied) 
is a general human gift and an agency like HRRC cannot isolate 
itself within provincial boundaries concerned only with Albertan 
problems. We are heavily dependent on the knowledge of others: 
and they on us for our very ideas, facts, theories and 
experiments. 

The freedom to research whatever is of interest and 
freedom to publish and make contributions to the world of 
scholarship must, therefore, be protected and enhanced by a 
structural shield and by an agency apologta, both of which 
may fend off the barbs of governmental forays. So it is that 
HRRC must needs organize itself over the years in such a way 
that its organizational structure, its communications and 


connections with government, protect the kind of academic 
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freedom described above. Itt behooves Council staff to become 
politically astute (understanding government positions on 
research priorities or research contributions at large) while 
building an organizational structure which fosters an internal 
freedom. This latter task will be conducted within the context 
of the political realities of communication and governmental 
priorities and expectations and, hence, the establishment of 
internal freedom becomes, as weil, a political problem. 

Lest the above discussion paint too stark a dichotomy 
between Government and Research Council ends, it might be 
pointed out that a conflict over which body shall uphold its 
ends, and which provide a means to the other's ends, may be 
reconciled in the following manner. It is entirely probable 
that the freely determined ends of the research agency may at 
the same time serve as the best means for the achievement of 
Government ends. 'f Government is concerned with ''system- 
supporting products,'' as A Whtte Paper on Human Resources 
Development suggests, the ''goods'' which the HRRC produces 
presupposes the freedom to research new problems, the results 
of which are essential to good government and the long tenure 
of any government. 

Future-oriented studies, for example, might appear as 
less likely sources of system-supports, a highly speculative 
kind of endeavor which may feed the world of scholarship and 


starve the resolution of Alberta's immediate social problems. 
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However, it is just such future-oriented studies which provide 
alternatives for future government policy, making it possible 
for governments to select radical Cens cues: from past practices. 
Studies of and for the future do not need to engage in a care- 
ful scrutiny of existing practices and, hence, are less 
critical of past or existing governmental performances. Such 
studies may be much more dependent on the directions being 
established by other governments (U.S. state and federal, etc;) 
as they manoeuvre to control problems which have not yet 
arisen on the same scale in Alberta and that, perhaps, with 
the help of the future-oriented alternatives may be headed 
off successfully in this province. 

The comments above arise out of the concern to preserve 
HRRC's ability to freely contribute to human knowledge and to 
enable its researchers to pursue whatever is deemed of interest 
and importance to them. But perhaps the notion of "interest": 
can be expanded in the context of HRRC. There is, as we have 
already seen, two broadly different ways of determining what 
constitutes "‘interesting'' research. Research can be deemed 
to be 'interesting'' because it increases knowledge or con- 


tributes to the world of scholarship. And research can be 





interesting because it supplies immediately useful knowledge 
out of which recommendations are formulated to create social 
policy, or methods are developed which foster social change. 


Hence, we are prompted to return to Polanyi's statement that 
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the second factor important to the assessment of scientific 
value is "the intrinsic prescientific interest of the matter, 
studied by sctdnee. 136 And we ask the question "of interest" 
to whom? 

Is the decision as to what constitutes "interesting" 
research to rest solely with the researcher? Can we not ask 
about research which looks "interesting'' to government, to 
the public, to the Councii or researchers collectively? 

There would appear to be no logical reason why the 
HRRC could not research areas which segments of the public 
want researched. The Whtte Paper and. The Act establishing 
the Council seem to indicate that such a role was envisioned 
for the Council. | have already argued for the valid place 
of government "wants'' and 'pressures'' on research priorities 
inasmuch as they are indicative of genuine human problems. 
But not all "“publics'' are equally represented in the most 
public of all forms of institutions, i.e. the governmental. 
Generally speaking ''the squeaking wheel gets the grease'' 
and social needs which are brought to the attention of 
Government (however valid) are generally representative of 
those who can best organize to make their needs known. The 


more powerful and richly endowed the interest, the more 


38eotanyi, et. .al., Setence of Man, pp. 22-23. 


; ede for example, The Act, section 3(a) and the 
White Paper, pp. 56(B2a), 74(2b), 85(c), and 100. 
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facility it has in organizing itself and communicating with 
government. Those with the least power and the least resources 
are generally most incapable of yee ge themselves, compre- 
hending and giving expression to their needs, and communicating 
them either to government or to researchers. 

In determining what research is "of interest'' any social 
scientist will tend to weigh knowledge gaps and general 
scholarly or scientific interests against or along with 
political interests, public problems and concerns, and 
Research Council priorities. But all such interests have a 
firm structural base and tend to be articulated more or less 
openly. There is no comparable "'feed-in'' system from the 
least organized, least powerful segments of the public which 
would reflect many grass roots (largely unarticulated) human 


38 


problems. Almost all of the research undertaken by HRRC 


is designed to be relevant to the development of social 
policy. Therefore, when we speak of the kind of research 


essential to contributing to the solution of certain social 


3B rhe more or less politically defenseless segments of 
the public which in some regards we might wish to call ''the 
dispossessed" would include in addition to the poor and many 
racial and ethnic minorities, the aged, incarcerated, phy- 
sically handicapped, the hospitalized, mentally ill, the un- 
educated, youth, most student populations, transients, citizens 
of isolated villages and hamlets, non-union workers, welfare 
recipients, many female employees, unwed mothers, many small 
businessmen, low-income consumers, victims of commercial 
and real estate exploitation, the unemployed and underemployed. 
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problems we are presuming that the "solution" involves the 
formulation of appropriate social policy. Consequently, much 
of our attention may be directed toward Government relation- 
ships (the nature of the beast which must eventually accept, 
reject or modify our recommendations); Council autonomy or 
academic freedom; Government or Council accountability to each 
other and to the public; and research ethics. But in addition 
to such a perspective we are concerned with the social problems 
per se and how we can best come to appreciate and understand 
the genuine social problems in this province. 

All of the above arguments are designed to reflect the 
Same concern. How can HRRC, the Alberta Government and the 
individual researcher come to comprehend the plight of the 
powerless and unorganized segments of Albertan society, those 
who by their very lack of power and organization are unable to 
articulate the problems which are theirs? 

Amongst the possible avenues for obtaining such inform- 
ation |! would recommend three. 

(1) As Lorne Downey has suggested, opinion research 
or carefully designed "panel studies" consisting of Albertan 
citizens most unlikely to represent vested interests might be 
established and consulted periodically. Putting questions 
of research ethics aside for the moment (i.e. could researchers 
ignore the totally defenseless position of some panelists as 
they carried out interviews over time) one great weakness of 


the panel study would appear to be the difficuJty in fostering 
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the articulation of problems. The powerless and unorganized 
are what they are because they lack the education and talent 
to articulate their needs whether to Government or as part of 
an HRRC-sponsored panel. 

(2) A second avenue for obtaining information about 
Alberta's more politically defenceless citizens is for the 
researcher to grow in a commitment to seeing social reality 
"through the eyes of the dispossessed.'' Such a commitment is 
beyond mere scholarly or intellectual perspective but may 
involve elements of an emotional, moral and intellectual 
dedication to seeing social reality as those who have the 
least resources to cope with it, see it. Such a commitment 
would mean that a researcher's tnterests would come ever 
closer to being the interests of, or being tn the interest 
of, the dispossessed: a process of tdenttftcattion with the 
politteally defenceless. Such an emphasis would have definite 
implications for HRRC hiring policies. There are scores of 
studies to indicate that social scientists tend to concretize 
or hypostatize a pre-conceived notion of reality on reality 
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itself. The attempt to see reality through someone else's 


eyes, particularly someone who in no way shares the socio- 


economic status of most researchers, might compensate for much 


Lhe for example, H.S. Kariel, The Decline of 
American Pluralism (Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 
1961), and my own ''Problems of Description and Prescription in 
American Political Pluralism'' (Unpublished Master's Thesis, 
Queen's University, 1967). 
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of the value bias of resourceful, well-educated and well-paid 
researchers, ‘° The weakness in the suggestion that researchers 
Should come to see reality through the eyes of the politically 
defenceless is that it puts too much emphasis on the good intent 
of the researcher. ost of us would find it all too easy to 
formulate a rationale and defence of our findings and ideas on 
the basis that they represent the interests of the weakest 
members of society. Yet what is interesting to the researcher 
can move much closer to what is of great importance and need 
to those whose predicament is researched. Even the success of 
any panel studies will most certainly depend on the sensitivity 
of interviewers -~- their ability to identify with the dis- 


possessed. 





4Op study by Peter Bachrach and Morton S. Baratz, ''Two 
Faces of Power,'' Amertean Potitical Setence Review, Vol. LVI 
(December 1962), pp. 947-952, is most interesting in this 
regard. It speaks of the ‘mobilization of bias,'' the way in 
which all organizations exclude attention to certain issues by 
the way they organize themselves. Some issues are organized 
“in'' and others "out.'' Perhaps the most complex, subtle, 
significant or politically unwelcome questions are ruled out 
by the very structure of an organization (even in a research 
council) and by what it defines to be the "key" issues. 


Distinctions as to what constitute "key issues" and 
unimportant issues ''cannot,'' say the authors, ''be made intel- 
ligently in the absence of the ''mobilization of bias" in the 
community; of the dominant values and the political myths, 
rituals, and institutions which tend to favor the vested 
interests of one or more groups, relative of others." (p. 950) 
To the extent that the researcher himself is a ''status-quo 
oriented" person he may be unable or unwilling to see beyond 
the persons and groups which influence and shape community 
values and political institutions and consequently unable to 
comprehend the underlying rather than "apparent" dynamics of 
community politics and issues. 
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(3) The third avenue of approach which may serve as 
something of a compromise on the prior two, but not meant 
to replace them, would be the establishment, in conjunction 
with other interested individuals and voluntary agencies, 
of a task force of participant observers. Such a task force 
could "work alonyjside depressed groups to learn from the 
minorities' point of view the conditions of their life and 
the attitudes and conduct of the dominant group which underlie 
these coddietonste 

In the kind of research being conducted by such a 
task force and delineated as partiectpant observation the 
researcher would not only gather data about given problems, 
institutions or situations but as much as possible "live 
in" or "work in'' the problem situation. The advantages to 
observer participation are many. Once research priorities 
have been carefully considered (participant observation will 
demand large periods of time) the researcher has access to 
every conceivable form of information and experience: values, 
attitudes, relationships, feelings which can only be enun- 
ciated by an intelligent, sensitive and articulate individual 
who wills to share the life of those under study, those 


who traditionally have found it difficult or impossible to 


birewards a Coalition for Development (Poverty and 
Conscience: A Christian Response),'' a Strategy Committee 
report to the Canadian Council of Churches and the Canadian 
Catholic Conference (May, 1969). 
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- 43 - 
proclaim their needs and describe their condition. In addition, 
the activity of living or working in the arena under study 
is a direct and tangible contribution to that situation 
while information is collected and ees tanc ins is developed. 
So if a school, school system or curriculum was being studied 
the researcher, a la Gordon McIntosh, might become a school 
teacher; if an underdeveloped community was being studied 
the researcher might become a community counsellor. This 
writer has had the experience of serving as a student min- 
ister and secretary-treasurer of a village council in a 
small and very decrepit northern Alberta community where 
information and insight into the life of the village was 
abundant and the opportunity to contribute was constantly 
present. Herein lies an excellent research opportunity and 
equally excellent chance to contribute to those communities 
which most need our knowledge, skills and attention. 

It may be that HRRC should seriously consider paying 
participant observers with social science research abilities, 
plus some form of professional training (an educator,coun- 
sellor, student of medicine or law, etc.) to live in situ- 
ations and geographical areas which do not normally attract 
professional graduates. One or two year contracts generously 
funded by HRRC could then encourage the contributions of 
qualified professionals living, working and studying in 


situations and communities of desperate need. 
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Coneluston 

All of the above comments and suggestions in this 
"chapter'' may tend to provide a particular political flavor 
to the inescapable political role or character of HRRC. 

It is my view that HRRC inevitably involves itself in the 
political process of this province. The important question 
is whether the Council can and will involve itself in a 
manner which promotes a maximum opportunity for comprehending 
and serving the human needs of Albertans, even when such 
Opportunities demand courage and unpopular risk. The process 
of determining such basic human needs lteads inevitably at 
times into the complexities of economics and education but 

as well, into the "political thicket." 

The question then arises, what kind of political 
flavor will HRRC carry into its inevitable political role?" 
What has been described throughout this chapter is posited 
as a desirable flavor for the Council. It can be summarized 
as follows: (1) The milieu which HRRC establishes for it- 
self, and organizes and functions within, is one in which 
research is conducted with an appreciation of the dignity 
of those persons being studied. 

(2) The organization of the Council (organization 
viewed as an on-going process rather than a permanent 
structure) is designed: (a) to encourage critical examin- 


ations of community values, attitudes and beliefs; and 
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institutions, both public and private; and (b) the organization 
is also a process of designing a viable structure to protect 
and enhance its research and researchers for the purposes 
outlined. 

(3) Whatever research goes on within the Council, 
or that sponsored outside by the Council, is protected and 
enhanced by its organizational process. But there is also 
a political flavor to the Council's research and its under- 
Standing of the nature of research. This chapter has 
gone to some length to provide one or two examples of a 
particular kind of political character that can be under- 
stood in whatever research the Council undertakes. We 
refer to the inevitable process of sharing, participating 
or identifying to varying degrees in or with the relation- 
ships observed; hence, as much as possible treating humans 
as subjects and partners. The results of research under- 
stood in the manner outlined in this chapter fosters an 
enlarged science and a normative approach to the study of 
man. 

(4) The political role advocated for the researcher 
within the organization asks that he continually attempt to 
become non-status-quo oriented; that he or she attempt to 
see social reality through the eyes of the dispossessed. 

it can be argued that by advocating a particular 
political flavor or posture to HRRC's political role one is 


limiting freedom and possibilities. tt is much more accurate, 
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in this author's view, to recognize that HRRC not only plays 
an inevitable political role, but that unless HRRC gon- 
setously determines the character or flavor of that role, 
circumstances of existing power relations, predominant 
community and academic values will define that character 

for us and with very little conscious choice on our part 

as concerned researchers and citizens. The definition of 
the Council's political role which would arise, presumably 
quite naturally out of the 'free market of ideas'' and with- 
out deliberately and consciously. constructing a political 
posture arising out of a critical awareness of our basic 
political and research assumptions, would, therefore, be as 
partteular and partisan in nature as that advocated by this 
author. But unquestioned acceptance of existing values 
however ‘'democratic,'' "scientific,'’ and "pluralistic" has 
the distinct disadvantage of favoring already established 
interests or those interests which are most capable of 
thriving on contemporary scientific and democratic values. 
Some may want to argue that the adoption of the views of 
milieu, organization, research and social scientist indicated 
above are a limitation on research and researcher and that 
an open scientific search for ''truth'' wherever it leads would 
be a vastly superior non-political posture. The hidden 
fallacy in such an argument unfortunately is that men can 
never grasp the truth completely nor avoid the error of 


thinking that they have it when they do not. So in fact, 
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the "broad scientific truths'! which we think may be superior 
to explicit moral positions are in fact instruments of as 
yet undefined purposes. Examination of any basic societal 
and research values may well reveal that their undefined 
Purposes provide a breathing space within which very specific 
economic and political institutions and relationships are 
able to thrive at the expense of others. 

it is T. S. Kuhn's thesis that new scientific theories 
do not simply add knowledge and insights to the historical 
development of science but rather place in wholly new per- 
spective and judgement our entire understanding of the 


world and of science and its historical development. 


Hence, |! am advocating a large political and philosophical 
task for HRRC: that as a continuing process it and its 
members work out deliberately and consciously a view of man, 
community, science and research; that the Council commit 

and recommit itself to its own understanding and appreciation 
of, for example, what it deems to be the nature of research, 
even if such a view should clash with prevalent scientific 
world views. The Council must become engaged in the sign- 
ificant philosophical quest of determining for itself its 


own understanding of the study of man. 





gona S. Kuhn, The Structure of Setenttfie Revol- 
uttons (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1962). 
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A commitment to such understandings inevitably fosters 
new approaches and community relationships. The Council's 
acceptance of such new relationships may then be welcomed 
or condemned by various interests and segments of the public. 
Condemnation might occur when the understandings arrived 
at foster new approaches and relationships which are 
implicitly an unwelcome critique of already established 
practices, policies, relationships, values or attitudes. 
Hence, such a quest is inseparable from the development of 
a genuine and moral political posture for the Human Resources 


Research Council. 
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